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The  Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar  Series 


The  Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar  series  had  its 
genesis  in  the  fall  of  1977  following  a  US  Army  Western  Command 
study  that  examined  army-to-army  relations  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  This  study  examined  the  impact  of  US  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  disestablishment  of  the  Pacific  army  component  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hawaii,  announcement  of  US  plans  to  begin  phased 
withdrawals  from  Korea  and  the  decreasing  size  and  capabilities 
of  the  remaining  US  military  representatives— particularly  Army 
organizations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Clearly,  opportunities 
for  professional  dialogue  and  close  relations  between  the  US 
Army  and  other  armies  of  the  region,  with  the  exception  of  Korea 
and  Japan,  had  declined  to  an  unacceptable  status. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  and  the  recommendations  it 
contained,  the  Commander,  US  Army  Western  Command  devised  a 
program  designed  to  offset  the  trend  of  decreasing  contacts 
between  the  US  Army  and  friendly  armies  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
PAMS  was  envisioned  as  the  center-piece  of  this  expanded  relations 
program  which  also  included  stepped-up  US  Army  command  and  staff 
visits  to  the  other  nations  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  as  wexl 
as  invitations  for  their  personnel  to  stop  in  Hawaii  for  visits, 
on  the  job  and  observer  training  following  US  training  on  the 
mainland,  and  increased  personnel  or  unit  exchanges  and  exercises. 

Following  approval  of  the  US  Army  Western  Command  expanded 
relations  program,  initial  preparations  began  in  early  1978  to 
implement  this  program.  Plans  were  announced  in  May  1978  to 
hold  the  first  Pacific  Armies  v  -■vsment  Seminar  in  September 
1978,  and  an  invitation  was  cxri  to  the  armies  and  ground 

forces  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  "his  initial  invitation  was 
extended  for  mid- level  (LtCol/Colonei)  representatives  and 
indicated  that  PAMS  was  envisioned  as  a  continuing  series,  with 
each  session  having  a  distinctive  management  theme  designed  to 
provide  a  forum  for  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  on  common 
problems  associated  with  training,  organizing  and  supporting 
ground  forces.  The  seminars  were  to  be  conducted  as  working 
meetings  with  countries  making  their  presentations  in  plenary 
sessions  followed  by  detailed  discussions  in  smaller  panel  groups. 
Each  delegation  was  free  to  determine  how  fully  and  actively  it 
chose  to  participate  depending  upon  its  national  policy.  Training 
Management  was  proposed  as  the  theme  for  the  first  seminar  because 
of  its  universal  appeal  and  non-political  nature. 


The  initial  responses  from  the  armies  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  to  the  US  Army  Western  Command  (then  US  Army  CINCPAC 
Support  Group)  invitation  to  PAMS  I  exceeded  expectations. 
Originally,  ten  nations  indicated  interest  in  PAMS  I  and  nine 
ultimately  attended.  All  respondents  agreed  to  "Training 
Management”  as  the  theme  and  concurred  in  the  proposed  dates 
of  18-21  September  1973.  With  the  advice  and  assistance  from 
Headquarter s ,  US  Army  Training  and  Ooctrine  Command,  the  staff 
of  US  Army  Western  Command  began  preparations  and  coordination 
of  a  four  day  seminar  agenda/program  that  included  US  and  foreign 
presentations  on  individual  and  collective  training,  a  US  Army 
display  and  demonstration  of  manual  and  computer  assisted  war 
games,  training  evaluation  methods  and  training  support  materials. 

Representatives  from  Indonesia,  Korea,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Thailand,  the  United  States 
and  observers  from  Japan  attended  the  first  Pacific  Armies 
Management  Seminar.  In  the  course  of  the  seminar,  participants 
gained  a  greater  appreciation  of  mutual  problems,  shared  techniqes 
used  in  organizing  and  training  their  armies  and  developed 
practical  solutions  to  many  common  training  management  problems. 
General  Donn  A.  Starry's  keynote  address  and  the  presentations 
made  by  the  US  Army  Training  and  Ooctrine  Command  delegation 
were  particularly  valuable  in  providing  insights  on  training 
management,  methods  that  could  be  used  to  conduct  cost-effective 
training  and  improve  operational  readiness.  PAMS  I  also  stimulated 
creative  thought  and  participant  interest  in  war  gaming  techniques, 
subcaliber  devices  and.  simulation  engagement  as  partial  solutions 
to  the  high  costs  of  service  firing  and  limited  training  space 
for  maneuvers.  At  the  final  session  of  PAMS  I,  Admiral  Weisner 
provided  the  capstone  for  a  successful  first  meeting  in  the 
PAMS  series  by  sharing  his  perceptions  on  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
in  an  after-dinner  address.  Complete  details  are  contained  in 
PAMS  I  annexes  to  this  section. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  PAMS  series  met  in  Honolulu  during 
April  1979  to  discuss  Resource  Managment.  Thirteen  countries 
attended  this  session  and  heard  General  2.  C.  Meyer's  keynote 
address  that  emphasized  the  correlation  among  national  strategy, 
the  resources  required  to  implement  that  strategy,  and  the 
establishment  of  priorities  to  allocate  resources.  Attendees 
concluded  that  resources  are  almost  always  limited,  demanding 
trade  offs  between  combat  readiness  and  modernization.  They 
conducted  frank  discussions  about  management  techniques  and* 
approaches  to  improve  operational  readiness  even  while  confronted 
by  scarce  resources.  During  PAMS  II  a  consciousness  emerged  that 
greater  regional  cooperation  and  interoperability  is  necessary  among 
the  armies  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  in  an  area  and  at  a  time  when 
armies  cannot  afford  all  the  people,  materiel  or  training  they 
would  like  to  have  or  feel  they  need.  In  his  PAMS  dinner  remarks, 
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General  Guthrie  emphasized  that  commanders  must  maximize  results 
from  resources  provided,  prioritize  their  needs  and  articulate 
requirements  necessary  to  sustain  forces  for  prolonged  operations. 
Complete  details  are  contained  in  Annexes  C  and  0  to  this  report. 

At  PAMS  III  in  January  1980  held  in  Honolulu  on  Operations 
Planning  and  Management,  fifteen  country  delegations  heard  the 
keynote  speaker.  General  J.  A.  Wickham,  Jr.  stimulate  attendee 
thinking  on  the  issue  of  complementarity  of  forces  among  friends 
and  allies.  This  session  marked  another  significant  milestone 
in  the  PAMS  series  when  Major  General  J.E.D.  Perera,  the 
Commander  of  the  Sri  Lanka  Army,  became  the  first  non-US 
general  officer  speaker.  Major  effort  during  the  seminar  was 
directed  at  developing  a  greater  understanding  among  the  PAMS  I 
theme  of  Training  Management,  the  PAMS  II  theme  of  Resource 
Management,  and  the  PAMS  III  theme  of  Operations  Planning  and 
Management.  In  a  featured  address.  Lieutenant  General  Glenn  K. 

Otis  made  the  pertinent  interoperability  observation  that  equipment 
standardization  itself  is  not  as  important  as  radios  that  are  able 
to  net  on  the  same  frequency,  that  vehicles  are  able  to  use  the 
same  fuel  and  that  weapons  are  able  to  fire  the  same  ammunition. 
Admiral  Long's  address  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  PAMS  series 
in  improving  operational  capabilities  and  readiness  in  the  armies 
represented  and  addressed  the  strategic  changes  in  Asia,  the 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Ocean  since  PAMS  II  in  April  1979.  In  their 
closing  remarks,  the  PAMS  III  attendees  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  PAMS  series  that  provides  a  forum  for  professional 
discussions  that  can  lead  to  greater  cooperations,  foster  good 
relations  and  produce  substantive  lessons.  Complete  details  are 
contained  in  the  annexes  to  this  report  on  PAMS  III. 

The  PAMS  Planning  Committee  at  PAMS  III  recommended,  and  the 
Steering  Committee  concurred,  that  PAMS  IV  be  held  either  in 
Manila  or  Honolulu  in  November  or  December  1980,  with  the 
specific  date  and  location  to  be  established  in  March  1980. 
after  coordination  with  the  PAMS  Secretariat.  Results  will  then 
be  passed  to  all  Asia-Pacific  army  representatives.  The  overall 
theme  selected  for  PAMS  IV  is  "Insurgency"  including  the  application 
of  ground  force  internal  security/defense  capabilities  to  latent 
and  active  insurgencies,  the  domestic  socio-economic  and  external 
origins  of  insurgency,  and  preventive  and  remedial  measures. 

Adjunct  topics— approved  by  the  committees  as  supporting  sub- 
topics— were  "mobilization  management,"  "territorial  management" 
and  "interoperability." 

In  its  short  life-span,  PAMS  has  gained  widespread  acceptance 
by  the  senior  army  leadership  of  the  Asia-Pacific  nations  and 
has  proved  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for  establishing  mutually 
beneficial  army-to-army  associations,  improving  regional  army 
relations,  and  promoting  understanding.  Most  importantly  it* 
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provides  a  forum  for  exchanging  professional  management  ideas  and 
techniques,  the  series  has  a  marked  potential  for  even 
greater  productive  results  and  in  addressing  problems  of 
mutual  concern  among  the  armies  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Among  these  crucial  issues  are  the  need  for  greater  interoper¬ 
ability/  complementarity  of  forces  and  increasing  the  capability 
for  conducting  coalition  warfare— if  it  becomes  necessary— based 
upon  the  recognized  limits  of  US  and  other  Asia-Pacific  army 
resources . 

As  originally  conceived,  themes  for  the  seminars  are 
selected  by  attendees  at  the  preceding  seminar.  This 
system  has  worked  well;  but  as  the  series  progresses,  the 
desirability  of  periodic  meetings  by  Commanders  or  their  Chief 
of  Staff  to  provide  guidance  and  develop  a  comprehensive  long¬ 
term  seminar  plan  becomes  more  evident.  These  meetings  can 
also  serve  as  a  forum  for  discussion  of  interoperability  in 
combined  command  and  control  structures  and  look  at  the 
feasibility  of  combined  logistics  exercises  (LOGEX) ,  standard¬ 
ization  of  procedures  CSTANAG]  and  command  post  (CPX)  cells  to 
participate  in  each  other's  training  exercises.  Considering 
the  uncertainties  existing  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  such  a 
meeting  in  summer  1980  could  be  easily  justified.  At  the  same 
time,  the  existence  of  the  PAMS  series  provides  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  interoperability  advances.  A  special  effort  is 
needed  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  armies  to  discuss  doctrine,  training  and  development 
activities  and  methods  to  improve  interoperability,. 


PAMS  I  Executive  Summary,  Annex  A 
PAMS  I  Summary  of  Conclusions,  Annex  B 
PAMS  II  Executive  Summary,  Annex  C 
PAMS  IX  Summary  of  Conclusions,  Annex  0 
PAMS  III  Executive  Summary,  Annex  E 
PAMS  III  Summary  of  Conclusions,  Annex  F 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  OF  PAMS  I 

Ui_vi  ...  u.. 

The  first  Pacific  Armies 'Management  Seminar- hosted  by  the 
US  Army  Western  Command  met  in  Honolulu  18-21  September  1978. 

—  Training  Management,  "emphasizing"' “the  program  development  and 
management  techniques  used  by  participating  nations  to  organize 
and  train  combat-ready  forces^was  the  seminar  theme.  ^Efforts 
were  directed  at  producing  practical'  solutions  that  could  be 
modified  or  applied  to  solve  common  training  management  problems 
Representatives  from  Indonesia,  Korea,  Malaysia,  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States,  and 
observers  from  Japan  attended. 

Major  General  Herbert  E.  Wolff,  Commander  of  the  US  Army 
Western  Command  and  the  seminar's  official  host,  opened  the 
seminar  with  his  welcoming  remarks  and  introduction  of  country 
delegations  and  the  keynote  speaker.  General  Donn  A.  Starry, 
Commander,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  provided  the 
keynote  address  which  stressed  the  complexities  of  the  modern 
battlefield,  the  premium  it  places  on  training,  and  the  critical 
need  to  produce  skilled  combat  leaders  and  well-trained  units. 

In  his  address.  General  Starry  postulated  the  probable  parity 
of  opposing  forces  aircraft,  tanks,  and  artillery,  then* asserted 
that  the  ultimate  margin  of  victory  would  depend  upon  the 
courage  of  opposing  forces  soldiers,  the  quality  of  leadership, 
and  their  pre-combat  training  and  state  of  operational  readiness 

The  remainder  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  discussions 
and  presentations  on  individual  training.  These  included:  US 
Army  presentations  on  "The  Army  Training  System"  and  "Management 
of  Individual  Training— The  Mon-Commissioned  Officer  Evaluation 
System, ”  Republic  of  Korea  presentation  on  "Basic  Individual 
Training,"  Royal  Malaysian  Army  presentation  on  "Individual 
Training  in  Jungle  Operations,”  and  Singaporean  presentation  on 
"Training  Management  of  a  National  Service  Army."  Discussion 
of  these  presentations  centered  on  methods  used  to  train 
individuals  in  basic  and  specialized  skills,  training  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  non-coanaissioned  officer,  enlisted  evaluation 
and  testing,  and  the  relative  merits  of  training  in  schools  and 
training  centers  versus  training  conducted  in  units. 

In  discussing  individual  training,  the  subjects  of  soldier 
morale  and  learning  motivation  repeatedly  surfaced.  Attendees 
agreed  that  the  high  and  low  periods  of  soldier  morale  and 
learning  motivation  are  predictable  and  that  low  periods  can 
be  remedied  by  prior  analysis  and  planning. 


Good  leadership  and  sound  training  program  management  are 
the  keys  of  offsetting  these  lows  which  are  caused  by  boredom, 
and  redundant  or  non-productive  training.  Individual  training 
programs  must  challenge  the  soldier  mentally  and  physically, 
stress  mission  essential  tasks,  and  provide  the  soldier  and 
junior  leader  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  Individual  training 
in  units  is  preferable  to  schools  or  training  centers  except 
where  resource  limitations  make  unit  training  prohibitive. 

"Unit  and  Collective  Training"  was  the  seminar  topic  for 
the  second  day.  Presentations  on  "Training  of  Small  Units"  hy 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  "Training  of  Territorial 
Forces"  by  Indonesia,  "Organization  and  Training  of  the  Light 
Infantry  Battalion"  by  Thailand  "Management  of  Unit  Training- 
The  3attalion  Training  Management  System"  by  the  US  Army 
provided  the  basis  for  discussions  on  unit  and  collective  training. 

In  panel  discussion  periods,  participants  agreed  that 
competent  small  unit  leaders  are  the  key  to  success  in  combat. 
Training  managers  and  senior  commanders  must  emphasize  that 
training  which  develops  junior  leaders  and  concurrently 
contributes  to  unit  mission  accomplishment.  Training  detractors 
such  as  personnel  turbulence  and  administrative  or  support 
details  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Training  managers*  should 
construct  training  programs  so  as  to  sequence  training  from 
simple  to  complex  tasks  and  weigh  the  necessity  of  administrative/ 
support  details  against  operational  mission  training  requirements . 
Duty  cycles,  prime-time  training  and  multi -echelon  training  were 
identified  as  management  techniques  that  might  achieve  a 
reasonable  balance.  Exercises  without  troops,  command  post 
exercises  (CPX) ,  war  games  and  simulations  used  to  train 
commanders  and  staffs  are  also  effective  multi -echelon  training 
devices. 

A  display  of  training  aids,  devices,  reports  and  literature 
and  a  demonstration  of  manual  and  computer-assisted  games/ 
simulations  highlighted  the  activities  of  the  seminar's  third 
day.  In  addition,  presentations  were  made  on  "Concept  of 
Training  Aids  Employment  and  Outlook  on  Computerized  Training 
Management"  by  Taiwan  and  a  presentation  of* "Automated 
Training  Support"  by  the  US  Army.  The  training  support  display 
and  demonstration  featured  audio-visual  aids,  subcaliber  firing 
devices,  and  the  latest  US  Army  game  simulations  used  to  train 
commanders  and  their  staffs.  Participants  discussed  the  utility 
of  these  items  and  the  role  of  computers  in  training  management. 
Attendees  concluded  that  the  computer  is  a  useful  management  tool, 
but  should  not  replace  the  commander's  responsibility  for  making 
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decisions.  They  also  concluded  that  aids,  devices,  and 
simulation  contribute  to  training  effectiveness,  provide 
economies  and  can  save  lives  by  providing  training  realism. 
However,  commanders  and  training  managers  must  view  training 
aids,  devices  and  simulations  as  aids  and  not  substitutes  that 
can  entirely  replace  field  training. 

The  final  seminar  day  was  devoted  to  training  evaluation 
and  discussions  on  remedial/retraining  required  as  a  result 
of  identifying  training  shortfalls.  A  US  Army  presentation 
on  "Evaluation  of  Training-The  Army  Training  and  Evaluation 
Program”  reviewed  individual  testing  progrocedures  and  explained 
the  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEPS)  currently 
in  use  as  a  management  tool.  This  system  emphasizes  training 
on  those  subjects  and  areas  identified  in  ARTEPS  as  requiring 
improvement  as  opposed  to  training  on  subjects  or  areas  which 
units  can  successfully  perform. 

Admiral  Maurice  F.  Weisner,  US  Commander  In  Chief,  Pacific 
Forces,  spoke  to  the  attendees  in  the  final  seminar  event. 

Bis  after-dinner  address  highlighted  the  importance  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  areas ,  cited  the  progress,  and 
identified  the  challenges  remaining  in  this  vital  world  area. 

The  success  of  the  first  Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar 
was  the  product  of  the  combined  efforts  of  all  participants.  It 
provided  participants  a  greater  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  and  an  appreciation  of-  the  nature  of  problems  faced 
by  all  armies— whether  large  or  small.  The  seminar  achieved 
its  purpose  of  expanding  army-to-army  contacts  among  Asia-Pacific 
countries,  exchanging  information  on  professional  military 
subjects,  furthering  an  appreciation  of  mutual  defense  interests, 
and  sharing  techniques  used  to  develop  and  successfully  train 
combat-ready  units.  In  the  course  of  the  four  days,  participants 
covered  a  wide  range  of  material.  Reflection  and  close 
examination  will  identify  those  lessons  and  conclusions  suited 
for  adoption  or  modification  to  meet  local  training  management 
conditions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  FOR  PAMS  I 


•  Military  leaders  must  translate  thair  military  needs  into  layman 
tanas  and  languaga  if  thay  ara  to  gain  tha  support  and  cooparation  of  the 
civilian  laadars  who  make  budgat  and  rasourca  allocation  dacisions  that 
critically  affact  army  training  programs. 

•  Sanior  Comnandars  must  provide  rasourcas f  (time,  money,  ammunition t 
fuel,  and  training  araas)  establish  training  policies,  supervise  execu¬ 
tion,  and  keep  training  detractors  (personnel  turn-over,  duty  details, 
administrative  requirements)  to  a  minimum. 

•  Battalion  and  company  commanders  must  manage  thair  soldiers'  time 
and  tha  rasourcas  provided,  instill  pride,  motivate,  and  lead.  Laadars 
must  motivate  thair  troops  to  learn,  establish  training  standards,  and 
implement  training  that  challenges  soldiers  and  gives  them  a  sense  of 
having  accomplished  useful  and  meaningful  training. 

.  Commanders,  at  all  levels,  should  allow  subordinates  the  freedom 
to  fail,  and  permit  than  to  learn  from  their  mistakes.  Leader  and 
soldier  learning  from  mistakes  can  serve  as  positive  reinforcement  when 
applied  in  corrective  procedures  and  actions. 

•  the  training  of  trainers,  both  noncommissioned  officers  and  junior 
leaders,  is  a  central  and  critical  part  of  any  successful  training  program. 
Training  managers  must  insure  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  training 

of  trainers  in  their  training  programs/plans. 

Noncommissioned  officers  are  the  principal  trainers.  They 
directly  influence  their  men,  mold  them  into  effective  fighting  teams, 
and  Insure  the  best  use  of  available  time.  Noncommissioned  officers 
must  know  their  soldiers'  strengths,  weaknesses,  job  and  duties,  and  must 
be  able  to  Impart  their  taowledge  to  their  soldiers. 

Noncommissioned  officers  should  be  given  mission  type  orders, 
opportunity  to  use  initiative,  held  responsible  for  training,  and  not  be 
over  supervised.  Time  must  be  allotted  to  noncommissioned  officers  to 
to  schedule  and  conduct  training  of  their  men. 

Training  managers  and  contenders  must  guard  against  the  poten¬ 
tially  false  assumption  that  volunteers  are  self-motivated.  Many 
volunteers  view  military  service  as  an  alternate  employment  opportunity. 

Training  managers  must  develop  methods  and  procedures  to  Insure 
that  subordinate  leaders  understand  and  appreciate  individual  training 
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casks  that  chair  solders  must  perform  co  effectively  accomplish  unic 
opsraclonal  missions.  Job  books  are  aosc  assful  la  chis  regafd. 


•  Training  oanagsrs  muse  consider  phased  craining  as  a  to cal  package 
co  prevenc  nonproductive,  repetitive  craining.  This  lesson  is  parti- 
cularly  appropriace  vhere  responsibility  for  conducting  craining  is 
shared  among  units,  schools,  and  craining  cancers. 

.  Training  should  progress  from  simple  co  complex  casks  and  from 
individual  co  unic  craining.  Individual  skills  should  be  reinforced 
during  unic  craining. 

•  A  balance  muse  be  reached  in  unic  training  programs  between  the 
rime  devoted  to  garrison  support  and  administration  details  and  craining 
for  mission  accomplishment.  Duty  cycles,  prime  time  craining,  and  multi* 
echelon  training  are  effective  techniques  chet  can  be  used  to  provide 
this  balance. 

.  Training  which  develops  troop  pride  in  units  and  provides 
soldiers  an  appreciation  for  the  country  they  serve  should  be  included 
in  unit  craining  programs.  Troop  or  command  information  periods  chat 
explain  external  and  internal  threats,  national  heritage,  and  unic 
history  are  illustrative  of  appropriate  subjects  for  inclusion. 

•  Unit  craining  on  Individual  skills  is  preferable  co  craining  in 
schools  or  craining  centers  except  vhere  resource  constraints  make  unit 
training  prohibitively  expensive.  Unic  training  has  the  advantage  of 
placing  responsibility  on  the  commander,  tends  to  Improve  training 
quality,  and  retains  the  soldier’s  identification  with  his  unit. 

•  Personnel  having  particular  aptitudes  and  civilian  acquired  special 
skills  are  valuable  military  resources  and  should  be  fully  utilized.  Special 
pay  and  other  incentives  to  retain  technicians  already  trained  are  cheaper 
than  craining  replacements. 

.  On-duty  education  at  the  high  school  level  is  a  craining  detractor, 
but  benefits  the  unit  by  producing  a  literate,  more  competent  soldier. 

As  equipment  and  military  tasks  become  more  complex,  craining  managers 
must  recognize  and  cake  steps  to  Improve  the  educational  level  of  their 
soldiers. 

•  Reserve  forces  are  cost  effective  complements  to  active  forces. 

Major  reserve  training  efforts  should  be  directed  at  key  leaders,  staffs, 
mission  essential  and  hard-skill  training.  A  standard  reserve  training 
and  evaluation  program  is  necessary  to  provide  uniformity.  Affiliation 
programs  with  active  forces,  separate  reserve  control  and  support  head¬ 
quarters,  and  full-time  technician  support  are  effective  tools  co  promote 
reserve  readiness. 
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Lack  of  sufficient  training  space/ facilities  is  a  common  problem. 
Training  managers  must  optimize  the  use  of  existing  training  facilities. 
Use  of  facilities  and  areas  on  a  24-hour  basis,  establishing  National 
training  facilities,  and  combined  exercises  with  other  countries  are 
potential  solutions  to  facility  and.  space  limitations. 

.  There  is  no  substitute  for  field  training  and  live  fire  exercises. 
Field  training  exercises  build  individual  and  unit  confidence  and  develops 
the  decision  malting  capability  of  leaders. 

.  Training  aids  facilitate  the  teaching  of  technical  skills,  re¬ 
inforce  previously  learned  skills,  and  can  be  used  to  train  trainers. 

They  do  not  replace  hand-on  training.  To  gain  maximum  results  from 
training  aids  and  devices,  a  plan  must  be  made  for  their  efficient  use. 

•  Engagement  simulation  devices  (SCOPES,  MILES)  are  effective  and 
can  save  lives.  Sub-caliber  devices  provide  dollar  savings  and  allow  the 
commander  to  identify  personnel  who  will  make  the  best  gunners  at  a 
great  savings.  Service  firing  cannot  be  replaced  by  sub-caliber  devices. 

•  Initial  acquisition  costs  for  aids,  devices,  and  simulators  are 
readily  offset  by  the  economies  provided.  Simple  aids  and  devices  may 
frequently  be  fabricated  at  unit  level  and  need  not  be  costly  or  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  effective. 

.  An  incentive  program  to  stimulate  soldier  to  innovate  and  develop 
effective,  low  cost  aids  is  desirable. 

.  Individual  and  unit  evaluation  is  an  integral  part  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  training  program.  Evaluation  fosters  a  spirit  of  individual  and 
unit  competition  and  motivates  personnel  and  units  to  excel.  An  Inherent 
danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  use  of  evaluation  results  as  the  total  basis 
for  rendering  subordinates'  efficiency  ratings. 

•  Evaluations  of  units,  up  to  company  level,  should  be  conducted 
more  frequently  than  once  a  year  to  provide  meaningful  information.  Re¬ 
sults  of  formal  evaluations  provided  by  higher  headquarters  should  be 
turned  over  to  unit  coirnianders  for  correction  of  training  deficiencies. 
Senior  commanders  must  then  provide  the  necessary  resources  for  conduct¬ 
ing  followup  or  remedial  training . 

Evaluation  helps  to  correct  training  deficiencies,  improves  train¬ 
ing,  provides  feed-bsck  to  the  Comander  and  identifies  strong  and  weak 
training  areas. 

Computers  do  not  relieve  commanders  of  their  responsibility  to 
make  decisions.  Computers  ere  valuable  management  tools  and  facilitate 
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tha  compilation  of  information  and  daca.  Thair  valua  is  parhapa  graacar 
in  larga  armias  chan  in  small  armias;  howavar,  ralativaly  inaxpansiva 
compucars  can  parfora  aany  usaful  cralning  oanagamanc  functions. 

Studant  axchangas ,  obsarvars  to  flald  training  axasclsas  and 
command  post  axardsas,  and  combinad  training  with  frlandly  nations  ara 
▼aluabla  parts  of  army  training  programs  and  should  ba  fully  axploltad 
by  country  cralning  msnagars. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  OF  PAMS  II 


sT*  V.  V'.MU  'oj  Q_ 

The  second  Pacific  Armies,  Management  Seminar/hosted  by 
US  Army met  in  Eonolulu  16-20  April  1979. 

S>  Resource  Management,  emphasizing  techniques  used  by  parti- 
.  cipating  nations  to  manage  their  resources#  was  the  seminar 
'  theme.  ^Efforts  were  directed  at  comparative  analysis  and 
developing  a  better  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  resource 
management  with  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  financial, 

/  and  materiel  management.-  Participants  from  Fiji,  Indonesia, 

Korea,  Malaysia,  Papua  Mew  Guinea,  Philippines,  Singapore, 

Tonga,  Thailand,  the  United  States,  and  observers  from 
Australia,  Japan  and  Pakistan  attended.  Cc  ^ 

Major  General  Herbert  E.  Wolff,  Commander,  US  Army  Western 
Command  and  the  official  host,  opened  the  seminar  with  wel¬ 
coming  remarks  and  introduced  country  delegations  and  the 
keynote  speaker.  Lieutenant  General  Edward  C.  Meyer,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans,  Department  of  the 
Army.  In  his  introductory  remarks,  Major  General  Wolff 
announced  that  Lieutenant  General  Meyer  had  been  selected  for 
nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate ^  for  promotion  to  General 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  US  Army  Europe.*  In  his  remarks  General 
Meyer  focused  on  national  strategy,  allocation  of  resources, 
and  operational  capabilities .  General  Meyer  postulated  that 
the  professional  soldier's  role  is  to  make  sure  that  his  army 
has  the  capability  to  carry  out  national  strategy  and  possesses 
the  fighting  capability  to  deter  war. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  special 
subjects  and  general  management  topics.  These  included  US 
Army  presentations  on  "Airmobile  Operations , ”  and  "Functions 
and  Responsibilities  of  the  Security  Assistance  Training 
Management  Office,"  and  a  Thai  presentation  on  "Management 
Training  and  Education."  The  latter  presentation  served  as  an 
excellent  introduction  and  focused  on  management  techniques 
and  methods.  Several  excellent  points  surfaced,  including  the 
observation  that  all  commanders  are  managers  and  that  the 
' ultimate  purpose  of  management  is  to  produce  results .  This 
entails  determining  objectives,  communicating  organizational 
goals,  stimulating  innovation,  establishing  standards,  and 
directing  and  coordinating  actions  while  concurrently  increasing 
effectiveness. 

"Manpower  and  Personnel  Management"  was  the  topic  for  the 
second  day.  Presentations  on  "Induction,  Classification  and 


1  On  2  May  79,  the  White  Rouse  announced  that  General  Meyer 
had  been  selected  by  the  President  to  succeed  General  Rogers 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army. 
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Assignment  in  the  Singapore  Armed  Forces,"  "Enlisted  Personnel 
Management"  by  Korea,  "Manpower  Management,  Policies  and 
Programs  in  the  Malaysian  Army"  and  an  address  by  Major  General 
Charles  K.  Heiden,  Commander,  US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center, 
provided  the  basis  for  discussions  on  manpower  and  personnel 
management. 

Zn  discussing  personnel  management,  attendees  concluded 
that  personnel  are  the  most  valuable  resource  and  the  most 
crucial  element  of  any  army.  Combat  power  depends  heavily  on 
the  effective  management  of  personnel  resources.  The  task  is 
to  get  the  most  capable  force  possible  for  the  dollar.  Without 
effective,  responsible,  dedicated  people,  all  other  programs 
are  meaningless.  Personnel  turbulence,  caused  by  operational 
requirements ,  is  a  major  detractor  from  effective  personnel 
management. 

"Financial  Management”  was  the  topic  for  the  third  day. 

A  presentation  on  the  "Philippine  Army  Financial  Management 
System"  and  US  Army  presentations  on  "Installation  Financial 
Management"  and  "Financial  Management  in  the  2Sth  Infantry 
Division”  formed  the  basis  for  discussion.  In  discussing 
financial  management,  attendees  concluded  that  many  Asia-Pacific 
Armies  use  a  form  of  "zero-base  budgeting."  Armies  start  with 
a  core  budget  that  irs  absolutely  essential,  proceed  from  that 
point  with  additional  requirements  and  the  corresponding 
capability  these  dollars  will  provide,  and  rank  orders  additions 
to  the  core  budget.  This  process  causes  a  necessary  review 
of  all  programs  on  an  annual  basis  and  forces  the  command  to 
justify  each  new  or  added  program. 

"Materiel  Management"  and  "Automated  Management  Information 
Systems"  were  the  topics  for  the  fourth  day.  US  Army  oresen- 
tations  on  " Installation  Facility  and  Materiel  Management," 
"Automation  and  Resource  Management,"  an  Indonesian  presentation 
on  "Resource  Management  in  the  Territorial  Commands,"  and  a 
demonstration  of  computer  applications  to  resource  management 
formed  the  basis  for  discussion.  Attendees  concluded  that 
computers  are  a  valuable  tool  for  storing,  correlating,  and 
retrieving  data,  but  do  not  relieve  the  commander  or  manager 
of  his  responsibility  to  make  hard  decisions.  Management 
information  systems  are  not  a  crutch  for  poor  management 
techniques.  The  decision  to  convert  from  manual  to  automated 
systems  must  be  considered  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 
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The  final  seminar  day  was  devoted  to  panel  reports,  a 
special  report  on  "United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Forces," 
summary  panel  discussions,  and  closing  ceremonies.  In  their 
closing  remarks,  senior  country  representatives  cited  the 
Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar  as  an  excellent  forum  for 
providing  the  armies  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other.  It  fosters  good  relationships 
among  neighboring  countries,  promotes  a  brotherhood  among 
soldiers,  and  brings  home  the  point  that  all  armies  are 
confronted  with  similar  problems.  Through  cooperative  effort, 
the  seminar  provides  a  learning  experience  and  is  a  productive 
and  valuable  endeavor. 

General  John  R.  Guthrie,  Commander,  Department  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command,  spoke  to  the 
attendees  at  the  final  seminar  event,  the  PAMS  II  dinner.  In 
his  after-dinner  remarks  General  Guthrie  discussed  the  mission 
and  role  of  his  command.  He  emphasized  that  resources  are 
limited  and  that  commanders  and  managers  must  maximize  results 
from  resources  provided,  prioritize  their  needs,  and  articulate 
their  requirements.  A  crucial  part  of  this  process  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  resources  to  sustain  forces  for  prolonged 
operations . 

The  PAMS  III  Planning  Committee  recommended,  and  the 
Steering  Committee  concurred,  that  PAMS  III  be  held  in  Honolulu 
during  the  week  of  21-25  January  1980.  The  theme  selected 
for  PAMS  III  is  "Operations  Planning  and  Management"  excluding 
general  war  and  contingency  planning. 


-*.*-'■***■ 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  FOR  PAMS  II 


.  The  national  strategy,  and  the  military  forces  necessary  to 
execute  It,  determines  total  resource  requirements. 

Resources  for  the  armed  forcas  will  always  be  constrained  by 
other  competing  governmental  requirements.  Expertise  In  managing  the 
resources  provided  Is  therefore  essential  If  the  armed  forces  are  to 
Improve  In  quality  and  responsiveness  to  operational  needs. 

.  Senior  mil Itary  commanders  must  communicate  their  resource 
requirements  to  the  civilian  leadership  which  makes  budget  and  resource 
allocation  decisions. 

.  Senior  commanders  require  a  standard  on  which  to  base  their 
budget  and  force  capability  decisions  to  permit  quantification  of 
resource  requests. 

.  A  balance  must  be  reached  between  allocation  of  resources  directed 
to  current  readiness  and  force  modernization. 

.  Time  Is  a  valuable  resource.  Commanders  and  managers  must 
concentrate  on  matters  that  Impact  directly  on  goal  accomplishment  and 
find  time  In  their  schedules  to  plan  and  review  programs. 

Management  by  objective  Is  an  effective  management  technique. 

In  this  process,  goals  are  selected,  standards  established,  parameters 
defined,  and  results  measured  against  standards. 

Resource  managers  have  a  public  trust.  Honesty,  Integrity, 
economy,  and  effectiveness  are  watchwords  for  the  resource  manager. 

Resource  managers  must  examine  "why"  programs  are  conducted  as 
opposed  to  continuing  outdated  or  non-productive  programs. 

Doctrine  Influences  the  formation  of  military  organizational 
structures  and  directly  Impacts  on  resources  and  the  materiel  required 
to  equip,  maintain,  and  sustain  that  force. 

Centralized  planning  and  decentralized  execution/administration 
Is  an  effective  method  for  optimizing  results. 

Resource  management  Is  a  universal  challenge.  Everyone  must  be 
Involved:  the  commander,  the  manager  working  for  the  commander,  and 
the  user. 

.  Cost-consciousness  programs  designed  to  get  people  Involved  can 
result  In  conserving  resources. 
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.  Personnel  systems  are  driven  by  requirements  Imposed  by  opera¬ 
tional  planners.  This  causes  personnel  Instability  and  Is  a  major  area 
of  concern  for  the  personnel  manager. 

The  personnel  management  system  must  react  to  the  commander's 
requirements.  Assignment  of  a  priority  ranking  system  to  commands 
provides  a  rank  order  system  for  making  personnel  assignments  for 
high  callber/skllled  personnel. 

.  Commanders  at  all  levels  should  give  personnel  assignment 
prerogatives  to  selected  subordinate  commanders  and  other  personnel. 

.  In  smaller  armies,  the  reputation  of  key  personnel  provides 
commanders  and  personnel  managers  a  basis  for  assignment  decisions. 

This  system  Is  effective  except  where  armies  become  so  large  as  to 
make  It  Impractical . 

.  Personnel  are  the  most  valuable  and  complicated  asset  In  any 
army.  Education  Is  required  for  selected  personnel  to  develop  the 
mental  capability  for  absorbing  training. 

.  A  need  exists  for  either  formal  or  Informal  training  in  personnel 
management  and  organisational  effectiveness. 

.  Specialists,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  field  grade  officers 
require  personal  development  time  and  training  not  generally  required  of 
1 ower  grade  enl 1 sted  personnel . 

.  Due  to  civilian  employment  opportunities,  skilled  specialists 
(electronics,  medical,  ADP)  are  difficult  to  retain  in  military  service. 
Long  term  enlistments  for  in-service  training  Is  one  method  to  retain 
service  trained  specialists. 

Women  have  a  role  In  the  armed  services,  particularly  In  countries 
with  declining  military  age  males  or  declining  birthrates. 

In  spite  of  limitations,  females  can  be  valuable  replacements 
for  males  If  given  a  larger  role  In  the  army.  Cultural  traditions, 
prejudice,  and  credibility  may  be  overcome  In  time  as  the  role  of 
women  In  the  army  Is  Increased. 

Personnel  managers  must  consider  the  Impact  of  service  marriages 
as  women  begin  to  enter  their  armed  forces  in  appreciable  numbers. 

Primary  considerations  are  personnel  policies  concerning  pregnancy, 
assignments  with  spouse,  and  deployability. 

.  Reserve,  territorial,  and  national  guard  (State)  forces  are  cost 
effective  adjuncts  to  regular  forces  and  provide  insurance  for  national 
survival . 
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.  In  general,  placing  reserve  personnel  In  organized  units  produces 
better  results  than  dealing  with  them  as  Individuals. 

.  Effective  reserve  forces  are  dependent  on  a  sound  materiel 
management  system  and  an  effective  mobilization  system. 

Reserve  forces  must  associate  or  Interface  with  active  forces, 
and  use  the  same  resource  management  systems  to  be  effective  when 
mobilized. 

.  Zero-base  budgeting  or  a  modification  of  this  technique  Is  used 
extensively  In  Asia-Pacific  armies.  A  core  program  fs  protected  with 
additions  or  deletions  assigned  on  a  rank  priority  basis. 

.  Formation  of  boards  to  recommend  priorities  for  expenditure  of 
installation  facility  maintenance/repair  funds  is  a  viable  management 
technique. 

.  Financial  managers  should  be  assigned  down  to  the  level  where 
budget  planning  and  approved  programs  are  implemented. 

.  Cross  service  agreements  for  common  support  functions  have 
savings  potential  . 

.  Contract  service  for  “hard  skill "  services  is  a  cost  effective 
option  to  be  examined  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

.  Potential  contractual  services  must  be  carefully  analyzed  to 
determine  cost  factors  and  Impact  on  readiness. 

.  Contractual  services,  while  efficient  and  economic,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  degrade  readiness. 

.  Computers  are  here  to  stay.  Managers  must  become  familiar  with 
their  uses  and  applications. 

.  Computers  can  be  used  to  store  data  on  buildings  and  facilities 
and  the  state  of  repair/maintenance  of  these  facilities.  They  can 
supply  valuable  data  for  the  responsible  manager  to  make  timely 
decisions. 

.  Computers  do  not  relieve  the  commander  or  manager  of  his 
responsibility  to  make  decisions.  Computers  can  supply  data  to 
provide  a  better  basis  for  the  decision  maker  to  exercise  judgement 
and  initiative  In  a  timely  manner. 

.  Computers  do  not  check  themselves.  Management  information 
systems  are  only  as  good  as  the  accuracy  of  the  data  base. 
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.  Cost  of  computers  may  make  their  use  Impractical  for  some  nations. 
Each  country  must  examine  Its  requirements  on  a  case  by  case  basis  before 
making  the  decision  to  buy,  lease,  or  convert  to  computers. 

.  Mini -computers  have  potential  for  those  countries  not  requiring 
extensive  ADP  applications. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY  OF  PAMS  III 


'The  third  V'  :£fic  Armies  Management,  Seminar  hosted  by  US 
Army^Hester:r  $ad  met  in  Honolulu  IT^IS  January  1980.  The 
<^>seminar  th«9W>-  operations  Planning  and  Management,  emphasizing 
management  >#ftf*'\v-rae®  used  by  participating  nations  to  plan  and 
manage  operate*.,*,.  Efforts  were  directed  at  developing  a 
greater  undent- aiding  of  the  close  relationship  among  training 
management,  T«av  PAMS  I  theme;  resource  management,  the  PAMS  II 
theme;  a£d  the  PAMS  III  theme  of  operations  planning  and 
management-^Perticipants  from  Bangladesh,  Fiji,  Indonesia, 

Korea,  Malaysia,  Mew  Zealand,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Tonga,  Thailand,  the  United  States  and  observers  from 
France  and  Japan  attended.  In  addition.  Major  General  J.E.O. 
Perera,  Commander,  Sri  Lanka  Army,  represented  his  army  in  the 
opening  day's  activities. 

Major  General  Herbert  E.  Wolff,  Commander  of  US  Army 
Western  Command  and  the  official  host,  opened  PAMS  III  with 
welcoming  remarks  and  introduced  the  country  delegations  and 
the  keynote  speaker.  General  John  A.  Wickham,  Jr.,  Commander 
in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command;  Commander  in  Chief,  Republic 
of  Korea/United  States  Combined  Forces  Command;  Commander, 

United  States  Forces  Korea  and  Commander,  Eighth  United  States 
Army.  In  his  keynote  address.  General  Wickham  focused  on  Korea 
and  illustrated  defense  planning  problems  that  are  common  to 
many  armies.  General  Wickham  said  that  defense  planners  must 
recognize  national  constraints,  analyze  threat  force  capa¬ 
bilities,  take  advantage  of  capabilities  that  are  unique  to 
each  nation  and  develop  a  coherent  defense  concept  that  com¬ 
plements  defense  contributions  of  friendly  and  allied  nations. 

The  highlight  of  the  first  afternoon  session  was  a 
featured  address  by  Major  General  J.E.O.  Perera,  Commander, 

Sri  Lanka  Army.  General  Perera  addressed  the  role  of  his  amy 
in  national  development  and  his  army's  contribution  in  building 
arterial  roads,  airstrips,  and  water  conservation  and  control 
projects.  In  his  concluding  remarks.  General  Perera  stated 
that  commanders  and  managers  should  be  careful  to  avoid  pro¬ 
longed  involvement  in  these  type  projects  or  risk  a  reduction 
in  military  mission  efficiency  and  undermining  civilian 
initiatives.  Complementary  presentations  on  "Military  Civic 
Action  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  "Training  Tongan  Soldiers  for 
Civilian  Trades"  completed  the  first  day's  activities. 
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"Operations  Planning"  was  the  topic  for  the  second  day. 
Malaysia  began  the  day's  activities  with  a  presentation  on 
the  "Fundamentals  of  Staff  Organization  and  Functions." 
Succeeding  presentations  on  '"Planning  and  Managing  a  National 
Service  Army”  by  Singapore,  "Task  Organization  of  Forces"  by 
Thailand,  "Application  of  Management  Techniques  to  Operations 
Planning"  by  the  Philippines  and  a  US  Army  presentation  on  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps 1  "Management  Approach  to  Contingency 
Planning"  provided  the  basic  for  discussions  of  operations 
planning.  In  discussing  operations  planning,  attendees 
concluded  that  resources  often  define  feasible  options,  that 
the  best  plans  are  usually  relatively  simple,  contain  innovative 
thought,  tie  training,  operations  and  resources  together,  and 
serve  as  a  vehicle  to  organize  and  control  coordinated  efforts. 
Planning  invariably  involves  the  establishment  of  priorities 
among  services  and  competing  activities,  and  are  based  upon 
national  priorities,  threat  capabilities,  and  the  resources 
available. 

"Operations  Management”  was  the  topic  for  the  third  day. 

A  presentation  by  Fiji  on  "Training  and  Operations  of  UN 
Peacekeeping  Forces"  and  a  presentation  by  Indonesia  on 
"Operations  Management  of  Territorial  Forces"  and  US  Army 
presentations  on  "Operations  Planning  and  Communications"; 
•Planning  and  Controlling  CPXs"  and  "Training  and  Operations 
Update"  formed  the  basis  for  discussions  of  operations  manage¬ 
ment.  In  discussing  operations  management,  attendees  concluded 
that  a  sound  training  plan  is  a  prerequisite  to  effective 
training.  Managers  establish  training  objectives  based  upon 
desired  operational  capabilities  and  review  training  program 
progress  by  using  common  standards  such  as  the  US  Army 1 s 
Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP )  or  by  conducting 
command  post  and/or  field  training  exercises.  Doctrine, 
standard  procedures  and  established  operational  techniques 
materially  contribute  to  effective  operations  management  by 
reducing  confusion,  simplifying  control  and  improving  ooerations 
coordination. 

On  the  fourth  day,  attendees  heard  presentations  on 
•Automation  in  Planning  and  Operations  Management"  and  "The 
^reining  and  Education  Management  Program  for  the  ROK  Army 
Officer  Corps"  and  viewed  automatic  data  processing, 
communications-electronics  and  engineer  displays  and 
demonstrations.  The  discussion  topic  for  the  day  was 
"Special  and  Combined  Operations,"  to  include  military 
contributions  to  nation  building  and  civic  action  projects. 
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Attendees  concluded  that,  although  standardization  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  unlikely,  standardization  of  doctrine  and  operational 
procedures  are  viable  undertakings.  In  discussing  the 
military's  role  in  nation  building  and  civic  action  projects, 
attendees  concluded  that  military  units  can  materially  assist 
in  nation  building  by  developing  a  sense  of  national  pride 
as  well  as  contributing  to  civilian  development  efforts.  At 
the  same  time,  the  military  must  be  sensitive  to  the  impact 
of  their  efforts  on  civilian  initiative  and  guard  against  loss 
of  operational  capabilities  for  national  defense. 

The  final  seminar  day  was  devoted  to  panel  reports  and 
featured  addresses  by  Lieutenant  General  Glenn  K.  Otis,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans,  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Admiral  Robert  L.J.  Long,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States 
Pacific  Command.  General  Otis  addressed  operations  planning 
related  to  forward  deployment  of  US  forces,  and  the  US  rapid 
deployment  force  as  well  as  modernization  and  management  efforts 
required  by  these  actions.  In  his  remarks.  General  Otis 
observed  that  every  nation  must  analyze  its  defense  requirements 
based  on  the  threat  to  be  countered,  the  conditions  under  which 
its  forces  will  be  employed  as  well  as  resources  allocated, 
then  produce  a  viable  and  balanced  force  capable  of  meeting  all 
defense  requirements.  A  copy  of  General  Otis'  remarks  will  be 
published  in  an  addendum  to  the  PAMS  III  Final  Report.  In  his 
PAMS  III  address,  Admiral  Long  noted  the  dominant  role  of 
ground  forces  within  the  military  structure  of  Asia-Pacific 
nations,  cited  the  value  of  cooperative  efforts  such  as  the 
Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar  and  addressed  the  military, 
economic  and  political  environment  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
against  the  background  of  recent  events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

In  their  closing  remarks,  the  senior  representatives  from 
each  country  cited  the  value  of  the  Pacific  Armies  Management 
Seminar  series.  They  noted  that  PAMS  provides  a  beneficial 
forum  for  exchanging  management  ideas,  promoting  understanding 
and  fostering  good  relations  among  professional  soldiers  of 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  In  the  course  of  the  seminar,  several 
points  surfaced  repeatedly.  Among  these  was  the  consensus 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  greater  cooperation  among  the 
nations  and  armies  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Attendees 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  Pacific  Armies  Management  Seminar 
contributes  to  this  cooperative  process  and  provides  a  vehicle 
for  productive  discussion  that  will  improve  future  cooperation. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUS *OW?  FOR  ?AMS  III 

.  Military  forces  are  the  servants  of  the  people  and  the 
government  that  thay  serve, 

.  Tha  ultimate  purposa  of  dafanaa  planning  ia  to  develop 
a  dafanaa  capability  and  sufficient  praparadnaaa  that  will 
serve  aa  a  da t arrant  to  war. 

.  A  coharant  dafanaa  concapt  must  pracada  planning  and 
imp  lamentation.  Tha  critical  factors  ara  tha  threat, 
national  interests  and  resources,  collective  dafanaa 
arrangements  and  support  axpactad  from  friendly  and  allied 
nations. 

.  Whan  forces,  doctrines,  weapons  and  logistics  systems 
ara  interoperable  among  combined  national  forces,  tha  strength 
of  tha  whole  tends  to  be  greater  than  tha  sum  of  tha  parts. 

.  Defense  planners  must  maximize  intelligence  to  gain 
early  warning  and  take  advantage  of  unique  national  capabilities 
such  as  terrain  and  industrial  effectiveness. 

Assessment  is  tha  first  essential  step  in  the  management 
process.  It  provides  a  logical  formulation  of  alternatives. 

.  Management  techniques  applied  to  the  planning  and 
operations  process  are  situational.  Resource  constraints  and 
socio-economic  pressures  on  organizational  objectives  often 
require  expedient  solutions  as  opposed  to  optimum  solutions. 

.  Rians  must  be  dynamie  and  flexible  —  and  not  inhibit 
creative  thinking.  Planners  must  be  aware  of  their 
resource  constraints  and  strengths  and  develop  plans  which 
employ  their  strengths  against  threat  weaknesses. 

.  Effective  planning  is  characterized  by  careful  analysis 
of  the  value  returned  from  resource  employment  in  alternative 
courses  of  action. 

The  best  plans  are  usually  relatively  simple,  facilitate 
deliberate  efforts  by  all  agencies,  facilitate  coordination, 
allocate  resources  and  permit  flexibility. 

.  A  plan  provides  a  starting  point,  gathers  necessary 
facts  and  develops  a  design  or  scheme  of  action  to  accomplish 
a  stated  objective.  It  is  a  logical,  sequential  thought 
process  used  to  train,  prepare  for,  and  control  operations. 
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.  Contingency  planning  is  a  continuous  process,  charac¬ 
terized  by  innovative  thinking,  that  trust  be  continuously 
updated  in  light  of  evolving  international  politics.  Completed 
contingency  plans  must  sot  lull  commanders  and  managers  into 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

.  Within  operational  constraints,  delegation  of  authority 
and  use  of  mission  type  orders  is  an  effective  management 
technique.  This  permits  subordinates  maximum  flexibility  and 
stimulates  innovative  thought  and  initiative. 

.  Subordinate  planners  require  planning  early  in  the  planning 
process  to  allow  adequate  reaction  time  to  develop  their 
implementing  plans .  Often  the  higher  headquarters  allocates 
insufficient  time  for  this  task. 

.  A  direct  relationship  exists  among  planning,  training 
and  operations  management.  Sach  is  influenced  by  resources 
(time,  terrain,  materiel  and  troops)  available.  *  Plans  serve 
to  tie  these  activities  together,  guide  training  efforts, 
convey  inf crmation  and  direct  coordinated  operations . 

•  the  Commander's  guidance  should  be  stated  in  terms 
that  allow  subordinate  commanders  to  choose  one  of  several 
general  courses  of  action  and  allow  subordinates  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  exercise  initiative  and  command 
prerogatives . 

.  tbe  complexity  of  today’s  weapons  systsss  increases 
the  requirement  for  integrated  command  and*  control  svs terns . 
Milestone  planning  and  time-phased  sequencing  are  effective 
tools  in  the  operations  management  process . 

.  Command  and  control  of  operations  are  best  facilitated 
by  doctrine,  standard  operating* procedures  (505s)  ,  v.-itr»s 
operations  orders,  use  of  phases* and/or  milestones,  rapid  and 
effective  conmrunications ,  and  supervision  by  the  commander 
and  staff. 

.  One  of  the  most  important  methods  of  command  and  control 
is  a  personal  visit  to  the  operational  area  by  the  commander. 

•  Field  tested  doctrine  substantially  contributes  to 
operational  effectiveness,  simplifies  control,  improves  coor¬ 
dination  and  reduces  confusion.  Ooctrine  should  be  dvr.amic, 
not  dogmatic 
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.  Effective  communication  is  tbs  key  to  operational  success. 
Management  techniques  that  maintain  open  channels  of 
communication  and  do  not  restrict  the* flow-  of  information 
are  critical  to  effective  management. 

.  . In  operations  management  one  must  consider  unity  of 
command,  span  of  control,  centralized  or  decentralized 
planning  and  control,  manpower  management,  morale  and 
flexibility. 


.  the  principles  and  techniques  of  operations  management 
include  establishing  goals  and  objectives,  establishing 
priorities,  delineating  responsibilities,  delegating  authority 
and  allocating  resources. 

.  In  combined  operations,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
cultural  and  social  considerations ,  language  differences 
and  political  sensitivities. 

CPX ' s  are  excellent  for  training  headquarters  elements, 
developing  operational  and  logistics  procedures  and  improving 
communications.  Fix's  should  follow  from  CSX's  for  training* 
troop  units.  In  addition,  the  FIX  is  the  only  real  way  to 
test  the  logistic  staff  and  other  support  agencies. 

.  Training  involves  the  upgrading  and  development  of 
human  resources.  The  realistic  training  .of  soldiers  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any--?laa  or  operation. 

.  Ad  hoc  committees  are  effective  in  addressing  complex, 
unique  or  multi-faceted  planning  or  operational  problems  that 
are  outside  the  normal  area  of  responsibility  of*  any  one 
functional  staff  office  of  activity. 

In  organizations  below  division  level,  the  permanent 
staff  is  the  best  organization  to  accomplish  staff*  actions 
and  management  of  operations. 

Rear  area  security,  as  a  special  operation,  is  an 
economy  of  force  operation,  requiring  one  commander  who  has 
overall  responsibility,  a  staff  to  assist,  and  necessary 
resources  to  adequately  accomplish  the  mission. 

•  Military  forces  make  significant  contributions  to  the 
nation  building  process  by  providing  leadership  training  for 
future  national  leaders,  teaching  civilian  skills  and  develooing 
national  unity  and  pride. 
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.  The  will  and  sensitivities  of  the  people  must  be  considered 
in  all  civic  action  projects,  their  participation  and 
contributions  in  form  of  labor,  material  or  project  selection 
provides  the  involvement  necessary  for  success. 

.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  preclude  military  involvement 
in  civic  action  projects  that  degrade  operational  effectiveness 
or  that  undermine  civilian  initiative,  long-term  involvement 
in  civic  action  projects  can  reduce  military  efficiency  and 
morale . 

.  Minor  civic  action  projects  can  often  be  combined  with 
progressed  operations  and  training  activities  to  enhance 
civil -military  relations.  Other  activities  found  to  be 
effective  include  base  open-houses,  equipment  displays, 
training  demonstrations  and  civil-military  relations  standing 
committees . 

.  Good  civil -military  relations  are  critical  to  the  li_"g 
term  success  of  all  military  operations.  Civic  action 
projects  are  most  effective  in* remote,  less-secure  areas. 

.  Standardization  and  interoperabili ty  aaeng  friendly  and 
allied  armies  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  ga_n  a  force  multiple 
advantage. 

.  exchange  cf  instructors,  liaison  officers  and  students 
encourages  standardization  of  doctrine  and  staff  procedures. 

Manpower,  as  a  resource,  net  only  determines  the  size 
of  the  armed  forees  but  also  controls  the  rate  of  modernization 
for  any  developing  country. 

.  Universal  military  training  is  a  valuable  tool  for 
developing  patriotism  and  pride  in  a  nation. 

.  The  major  role  of  reserves  (or  territorial  forces)  is  to 
augment  regular  forces,  save  money  and  manpower,  and  provide 
a  force  to  augment  local,  authorities. 

.  Reserve  forces  must  be  capable  of  integration  into 
regular  forces  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 
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FEATURED  AND  KEYNOTE  SPEAKERS 

Adm  Maurice  F.  WEISNER,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Command 

Gen  Donn  A.  STARRY,  Commander,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC) 

Gen  John  K.  GUTHRIE,  Commander,  US  Army  Materiel  Development 
and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM) 

Gen  Edward  C.  MEYER,  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army 

Gen  John  A.  WICKHAM,  Jr.,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations 
Command,  Republic  of  Korea/United  States  Combined  Forces 
Command;  Commander,  United  States  Forces,  Korea;  Commander, 
Eighth  United  States  Army 

Adm  Robert  L.J.  LONG,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Command 

Lt  Gen  Glenn  K.  OTIS,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Plans,  Department  of  the  Army 

Maj  Gen  J.S.D.  PERERA,  Commander,  Sri  Lanka  Army 

Maj  Gen  Charles  K.  HEIDEN,  Commander,  US  Army  Military  Personnel 
Center 

Maj  Gen  Herbert  E.  WOLFF,  Commander,  US  Army  Western  Command 
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COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  AND  NAMES  OF  ATTENDEES 


AUSTRALIA  (Observers  PAMS  II) 

Mr.  S.  S.  JOHNSON,  Science  Advisor,  HQ  1  Division 

Maj  Adrian  D'HAGE,  Australian  Army 

BANGLADESH  (PAMS  III) 

Col  SIRAJUL  Haque,  Director  of  Movement  and  Quartering, 
Bangladesh  Army 

Lt  Col  Mohammad  Abdus  SALAM,  General  Staff  Officer  (Planning) , 
Military  Operations  Directorate,  Bangladesh  Aray 

FIJI  (PAMS  II  and  III) 

Col  Robert  I.  THORPE,  Commander,  Royal  Fiji  Military  Forces 

Lt  Col  Lindsay  G.  WILLIAMS,  Chief  of  Staff,  Royal  Fiji  Military 
Forces 

FRANCE  (Observer  PAMS  III) 

Lt  Col  Gerard  LAGANS,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Superior  Command 
in  French  Polynesia,  Center  of  Nuclear  Experiments, 

Command  of  the  Pacific  Maritime  Zone 

INDONESIA  (PAMS  I  -  III) 

Col  Heinrich  HENDRATO,  Director  of  Education  and  Training, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Personnel,  Army  Headquarters , 
Jakarta 

Lt  Col  DOLOK  Kutasto,  Chief,  Training  Bureau,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  Operations,  Army  Headquarters,  Jakarta 

Lt  Col  Albertus  PRANOWO,  Chief,  Individual  Training  Bureau, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel,  Army  Headquarters, 
Jakarta 

Maj  James  G.  MEIKLE,  USA,  United  States  Army  Representative, 
United  States  Defense  Liaison  Group,  Jakarta 

Col  RINTO  Sulaaman,  Director  for  International  Cooperation, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Planning  and 
Budget,  Army  Headquarters 
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Lt  Col  Ary  MARDJONO,  Assistant  for  Planning  to  the  Chief  of 
Army  Matsrisl  Service,  Army  Headquarters 

Lt  Col  SURYANTO  Suryokusumo,  Chief  of  Personnel  Policy 

Formulation  Bureau, Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Army  Headquarters 

Col  NANA  Narundana,  Deputy  Commander,  Territorial  Development 
Center,  Education  and  Training  Command 

Lt  Col  Herman  Bernhard  Leopold  MANTIRI,  Director  of  Training 
at  the  Infantry  Center,  Education  and  Training  Command 

Lt  Col  Maniur  PASARIBU,  Lecturer,  Army  Command  and  Staff  College 

Lt  Col  Donnie  D.  PEARCE,  USA,  Chief,  Army  Division,  US  Defense 
Liaison  Group,  Indonesia  (PAMS  II  and  III) 

JAPAN  (.Observers  PANS  I  -  HI) 

Col  Fumihiko  YAMADA,  Chief,  Training  Section,  Training  Division, 
Sducation/Training  Department,  General  Staff  Office 

Ltc  Hiroshi  ASAKI,  Staff  Officer,  Training  Division  Education/ 
Training  Department,  General  Staff  Office 

Mr.  Mike  BOLOTIN,  United  States  Army  Representative,  United 
States  Mutual  Defense  Office,  Tokyo  (PAMS  I  and  III) 

Maj  John  S.  GROSS,  Training  Officer,  Headcuarters  United  States 
Army  Japan/ IX  Corps 

Lt  Col  Akihiko  KURCSHIMA,  Personnel  Department,  Ground  Staff 
Office,  Japan  Ground  Self-Defense  Forces 

Lt  Col  Mizuho  KOIZUMI,  Researcher,  Financial  Education  Department, 
Administration  School,  Japan  Ground  Self-Defense  Forces 

Col  Hubert  K.  BARTRON,  USA,  Commander,  US  Army  Garrison  Honshu, 

US  Army,  Japan 

Lt  Col  william  E.  CATES,  USA,  Mutual  Defense  Office,  Tokyo 

Maj  Mitsuru  KUSHIYA,  Operations  Division,  plans  and  Operations 
Department,  Ground  Self-Defense  Forces 

Dt  Col  Glenn  D.  HOLLIS ,  Chief,  Operations  and  Training,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G3,  US  Army,  Japan 
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KOREA  (PAMS  I  -  III) 

Col  LEE  Joong  Hyung,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Training, 
Headquarters ,  ROKA,  Seoul- 

Maj  KANG  Seung  Kil,  Doctrine  Development  Office,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Training,  Headquarters,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Maj  Kim  HUCHUN,  USA,  Plans  Program  Officer,  Plans  Division,  Joint 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Group-Korea,  Seoul 

Col  Young  Chul  NOH ,  Chief,  Training  Support,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Training,  Headquarters,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Lt  Col  Sung  Kang  PARK,  Chief,  Automatic  Data  Processing  Section. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  Headquarters ,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Maj  Jong  Sung  YOON,  Program  Development  Officer,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  Plans  and  Comptroller,  Headquarters,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Maj  Jung  Chul  PARK,  Personnel  Management  Systems  Analyst,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel,  Headquarters,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Maj  Joseph  ?.  SAFFRON ,  USA,  Supply  Assistance  Officer,  Army 
Assistance  Office,  JUSMAG  Korea 

Col  SUNG  Yun  Young,  Chief,  Administration  Division,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel,  Headquarters ,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Lt  Col  YIM  Chong  Soon,  Armor  Operations  and  Plans  Officer, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations,  Headquarter* ,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Maj  LEE  San  Sun,  Logistics  and  Education  Planning  Officer, 

/Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Logistics,  Headquarters,  ROKA,  Seoul 

Lt  Col  Joe  S.  FALKNER,  Jr.,  USA,  Army  Division,  JUSMAG  Korea 

MALAYSIA  (PAMS  I  -  III) 

Lt  Col  A.  E.  JOSEPH,  Deputy  Chief,  Army  Training  Branch 

Lt  Col  Trevor  FOEKANDER,  Staff  Director,  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 

Maj  Abdul  GHAN1  Bin  Yunus,  Joint  Services  Staff  Division, 

Ministry  of  Defense 

CW3  Richard  STROM,  USA,  Office  of  United  States  Defense  Attache 
Office,  Kuala  Lumpur 
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Col  KONG  Sow  Weng ,  Commandant ,  Military  Training  School  (LATSOA) 
Malaysian  Army 

Lt  Col  A300  Samah  bin  Aboo  -Baker,  Staff  Officer,  Araiad  Forces 
Staff  College,  Malaysian  Array 

Lt  Col  HARBANS  Singh,  General  Staff  Officer* 1,  3d  Division, 
Malaysian  Army 

Lt  Col  Mohammed  ARIFE  bin  Ali,  Directing  Staff,  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College 

Lt  Col  HEW  King  Thiam,  Directing  Staff,  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College 

NEW  ZEALAND  (PAMS  III) 

Lt  Col  Bruce  G.  JENKIN,  Director  of  Plans,  Operations  and 
Mobilization,  Army  General  Staff,  Defence  Headquarters 

Lt  Col  Evan  J.  TORRANCE,  Director  of  Array  Training,  Army 
General  Staff,  Defence  Headquarters 

PAKISTAN  (Observers  PAMS  II) 

Lt  Col  Mohammad  SADIQ  Khan,  General  Staff  Officer-1,  Military 
Training  Directorate,  General  Headquarters ,  Pakistan  Army 

Lt  Col  George  CROFQOT,  USA,  Office  of  the  Defense  Representative 
Pakistan 

PAPOA  NEW  GUINEA  (PAMS  II  -  III) 

Lt  Col  Lima  OOTAONA,  Commander,  2d  Battalion,  Pacific  Islands 
Regiment,  Papua  New  Guinea  (PAMS  II  and  III) 

Lt  Col  A.  R.  HUAI,  Director  of  Land  Operations 

PHILIPPINES  (PAMS  I  -  III) 

Col  Paul  0.  CAMALXTA  ,  C5,  Philippine  Constabulary 

Lt  Col  Ray  L.  SANDLIN,  USA,  Army  Section,  Joint  United  States 
Assistance  Group  Philippines 

Col  Edgardo  A.  ALFABETO,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  C3  and  Acting 
Director  for  Operations,  Training  and  Organization, 
Philippine  Constabulary 
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Col  Cesar  F.  TAPIA,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Gl,  Headquarters 
Philippine  Army 

Col  Dalmacio  G.  PXZANA,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G6 

(Comptroller) ,  Headquarters  Philippine  Army  (PAMS  II  and  III) 

Col  Felix  A.  SPAWNS R,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G3,  Head¬ 
quarters  Philippine  Army 

Lt  Col  Virgilio  M.  DAVID,  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
G3 ,  Headquarters  Philippine  Constabulary 

Lt  Col  Herbert  G.  THOMS,  USA,  Chief,  Ground  Forces  Service  Section 
and  Plans  Officer,  JUSMAG  Philippines  (PAMS H  and  III) 

SINGAPORE  (PAMS  I  -  III) 

Lt  Col  Ramachandran  MENON,  Assistant  Chief  General  Staff, 

Personnel 

Capt  Dominic  Ann  Hoe  NG,  Staff  Officer,  Ministry  of  Defense 

Col  Barry  CHZNG,  USA,  United  States  Army  Attache,  United  States 
Embassy 

Col  Jimmy  HOW,  MD,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 

Personnel,  General  Staff 

Maj  YEO  Kok  Phuang,  Commander,  Control  of  Personnel  Center, 
Republic  of  Singapore  Army 

Capt  LIM  Swee  Say,  Project  Officer,  G4,  Ministry  of  Defense 

Brig  Gen  TAN  Chin  Tiong,  Deputy  Chief  General  Staff  (Policy) 
and  Assistant  Chief  of  General  Staff  (Plans) 

Maj  CHEN  Chin  Chi,  Chief,  Force  Plans  Branch,  G5 

Capt  George  ISO,  Weapons  Staff  Officer,  Air  Plans  Department,  G5 

Col  John  M.  FITZGERALD,  USA,  Army  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Singapore 

SRI  LANKA  (PAMS  III) 

Maj  Gen  J.E.D.  PERERA,  Commander,  Sri  Lanka  Army  (Featured 
Speaker) 
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TAIWAN  (.PAMS  I) 


Col  CHANG,  Chia-Hsiang,  Deputy  Assistant  Chisf  of  Staff  Plans, 
Army  General  Hsadquartars ,  Taipei,  Taiwan 

Col  LEE  Chien-Chung,  Chisf,  Ssction  4,  Assistant  Chisf  Staff 
Opsrations,  Army  Gsnsral  Hsadquartars,  Taipsi,  Taiwan 

Lt  Col  L.  C.  MOSEL? ,  USA,  Onitsd  Statss  Army  Representative , 
Military  Assistancs  Advisory  Group,  Taipsi,  Taiwan 

THAILAND  CPAMS  I  -  III) 

Col  SATHISN  Silapasomsakdi,  Chisf,  Training  Evaluation  Ssction, 
Royal  Thai  Army  Fisld  Farces 

Capt  VAN  Anand,  Training  Liaison  Officar,  Education  Division, 
Royal  Thai  Army  Field  Foress  (PAMS  I  and  II) 

Lt  Col  HANTOE  Jotikasthira,  Branch  Chisf,  Dirsctorats  of 
Psrsonnsl,  Royal  Thai  Army 

Col  PRAMON  Palasin,  Directorate  of  Operations,  Royal  Thai  Army 

Col  THAWAN  Sawaengpan,  Instructor,  Command  and  General  Staff 
College 

Col  CHOOCHART  Hiranraks,  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Roval  Thai 
Army  (PAMS  II  and  III) 

Col  John  F.  3EHNEMAN,  USA,  Chief,  Army  Division,  JUSMAG  Thailand 
(PAMS  I  -  III) 

TONGA  (PAMS  II  -  III) 

Maj  Fstu'utola  TUPOU,  Commander,  Tonga  Defense  Services 

Mr.  Tu'a  TUPOU,  Deputy  Secretary  to  Government,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tonga 

(Sub  Lt)  H.R.H.  Prince  MA'ATU,  Accounts  Officer,  Comotroller 
General 

UNITED  STATES  (Partial  Listing) 

Col  Hitt  MACMICHAEL,  Chief,  Security  Assistance  Division,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  Training,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 
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Col  Robert  HARRINGTON,  President,  US  Army  Training  Board 

Col  Joseph  COLELLO ,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director,  Battle  Simulation 
Directorate,  US  Army  Combined  Arms  Training  Developments 
Activity 

Lt  Col  Thomas  B.  VAUGHN,  Executive  Officer,  2d  Brigade,  25th 
Infantry  Division 

Maj  James  T.  HILL,  Deputy  G3,  25th  Infantry  Division 

Maj  Richard  G.  STILWELI ,  Operations  Officer,  1st  Brigade,  25th 
Infantry  Division 

Maj  William  K.  HALL,  Staff  Officer,  25th  Infantry  Division 
Artillery 

Col  Melvin  ALENCASTRE,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Operations  (G3)  , 
Hawaii  Army  National  Guard 

Col  Herbert  K.  OYAMA,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Operations  CG3) ,  . 

IX  Corps  CAug)  (PAMS  I  and  III) 

Col  George  A.  BERG,  Chief,  Management  Committee,  Department  of 
Resource  Management,  US  Army  Conund  and  General  Staff 
College 

Lt  Col  John  H.  REDD,  Jr.,  USA,  Staff  Officer,  Security  Assistance 
Training  Management  Office  (PAMS  I  and  II) 

Lt  Col  Norman  L.  CUSTARD,  Assistant  Director,  Security  Assistance 
Training  Managment  Office 

Lt  Col (PI  John  G.  GERGULIS,  Chief,  Contingency  Plans  Division, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 

Col  Peter  A.  RIND,  Chief,  Concepts  and  Studies  Division, 

Combat  Developments  Directorate,  US  Army  Signal  Center 

I*t  Col  (PI  George  W.  TATS,  Director,  NCO  Training,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Training,  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

Col  Curtis  J.  HERRICK,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Maneuver  Group  (G3)  , 

25th  Infantry  Division 

Maj  Stephen  J.  PAEK,  Assistant  G3,  25th  Infantry  Division 


Maj  Anthony  H.  NORMAND,  S3,  1st  Brigade,  2Sth  Infantry  Division 

Maj  Gaylan  NARIMATSU ,  Commander,  100  th  Battalion,  442d  Infantry, 
OS  Army  Reserve 

Col  Robert  H.  BOTTS,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Communications- 
Electronics 

Col  Robert  J.  McCAFFREE,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Comptroller 

Col  James  F.  MCCARTHY,  Sr.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
and  Plans 

Col  Robert  J.  WALLACE,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Automation 
Management 
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SECRETARIAT 


Col  Nolan  M.  SIGLER,  Seminar  Chairman  and  Chairman  of  Steering 
Committee  (PAMS  1  -  III) 

Col  Robert  J.  WALLACE,  Chairman  of  PAMS  Planning  Committee 
(PAMS  I  -  III) 

Lt  Col  Sidney  E.  LANDRUM,  Agenda/Program  Coordinator  (PAMS  I  -  III) 
Lt  Col  Frederick  L.  WILMOTH,  Administration/Support  (PAMS  I  and  II) 
Maj  Lawrence  H.  TIFVERMAN,  Administration/Support  Coordinator 
Lt  Col  Ronald  D.  TURNER,  Panel  Recorder  (PAMS  I  -  III) 

Lt  Col  Thomas  G.  THOMPSON,  Panel  Recorder  (PAMS  I  and  II) 

Lt  Col  Charles  K.  GORDON,  Panel  Recorder 

Lt  Col  Patrick  J.  KIRWXN,  Panel  Recorder 

Lt  Col  Karl  P.  PIOTROWSKI,  Panel  Recorder 

Maj (P)  Robert  K.  TYSON,  Panel  Recorder 

SSG  Hilly  S.  RAUS,  NCOIC,  Administration 

SSG  Robert  L.  CREIGHTON,  NCOIC,  Administration 

Mrs.  Geraldine  LEE,  Executive  Secretary  (PAMS  I  -  III) 

Mrs.  Patricia  KAUFELDT,  Recording  Secretary  (PAMS  II  and  III) 

Mrs.  Heather  DIZON,  Recording  Secretary 
Ms.  Gloria  SAMALA,  Recording  Secretary 
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